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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
WHAT 1S TRUTH? 
(Continued from page 819, v. 17.) 


Let us next turn to the position of man in 
relation to these facts, and observe what the 
New Testament sets forth as being essential on 
his part, that he may become a partaker in 
them. 

1st. Our Lord declares one condition to be 
absolutely necessary for admission into the 
heavenly kingdom. “Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” ‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” 

2nd. “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.” Or, as these two requirements of 
outward confession, and of inward faith, are 
declared by our Lord himself—* Whoso- 
ever chall confessme before men, him will I 
also confess.” Matt. x.; and John xi. “ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die.” 

_ 8rd. The way in which the believer should 
walk is set furth with equal certainty. ‘ He 
that saith he abideth in Uhrist, ought himself 
also so to walk, even as He walked.”—1 John 
ii. ; and 1 Peterii. “Christ hath left us an 
example, that we should follow in his, steps.” 
What that walk and example was, every ‘enqui- 
rer may learn for himself, by perusing the Gos- 
pel narratives of the meekness, patience, and 
forgiveness of Him who said, “Learn of me, 
or I am meek and lowly in heart.” 
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Lastly,—concerning the relation of man with 
his fellow-man, the New Testament command 
is this—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; and the practical application of this law 
is declared to be—“ Therefore! all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

There would be little difficulty in adding to 
these first truths many others in which believers 
wight unite, and which are engraven with clear- 
ness upon the Old Banner. It may also be said 
that all the precepts of our Lord ought surely 
to be added to the fund&mental truths of the 


Gospel. I entirely admit this; but I observe 


also that, not by a mere theoretical assent, but 
by a practical acceptance alone, can they become 
living truths to us; and those who thus prac- 
tically accept them do hold them as essential 


truths. Nevertheless, in the interpretation of 
these teachings, we quickly arrive at opposite 
conclusions, even where the verbal injune- 
tions seem very plain. To me the com- 
mand, “ Swear not at all,” is distinct and ex- 
plicit; but others say—Not so; it does not 
mean what the words would convey. Again we 
are told to ‘“‘ wash one another’s feet,” and the 
Romanist obeys the command implicitly ; the 
Protestant replies—No; this is to be taken as 
figuratively only. The Romanist believes that 
water-baptism and the Lord’s supper are sacra- 
ments essential to salvation, and quotes the 
words of Christ, as proving the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The Cuurchman, from the 
same passage of Scripture, denies thess inferen- 
ces, but still asserts that Christ’s baptism and 
His supper must be outwardly partaken of. 
The Friend differs from both of these, declaring 
that these are to be inward operations, nat out- 
ward elementary rites ; as proved by the words, 
‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost ;” 
and again, “If any man open the door, I will 
come in and sup with him, and he with me.” 
Lastly, and not to multiply instances, the 
Friend accepts literally and. unreservedly the 
command—“ Love your enemies” —“ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him”’—“ Pray for them 
that despitefully use you,’&c. But others say | 
—No, they must not be so taken; and argue 
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that it is lawful to shoot those for whom you 
pray, to bombard those whom you love, and to 
kill both Christian and heathen foes. If, then, 
in things which appear plain, such differences 
of interpretation exist, is it not wiser to leave 
all after truths to leaven the soul as they are 
unfolded, not by Church council or decrees, but 
by the Holy Spirit, unto those who are found 
doing Christ’s will first, and following his ex- 
ample, rather than to place them either as bar- 
riers to, or citadels of, Christian unity. Ifa heart- 
felt faith in, and an open confession of Christ 
Jesus, combined with a faithful obedience to the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, be sufficient unto 
salvation, why should we overlay the foundation 
with human compressions or non-essential shib- 
boleths ?* Assuredly, if Christ dwells in our 
hearts by faith, and we are rooted and grounded 
in love, we may each bring forth fruit unto his 
praise. Fruit, it may be of diverse kind (ac- 
cording to our mental constitution and bias), 
yet equally the produce of the various branches 
of the same vine, and all nourished by the same 
life-giving sap. 

An objection may still be taken, that the 
fundamental truths we have set forth are all 
inward, and that some outward tests are neces- 
sary to keep out false professors. I cannot ad- 
mit that any outward tests can shut out irre- 
ligious or hypocritical men. History as well as 
reason clearly proves, that such tests may act 
in an opposite direction, and give a claim to ad- 
mission to those who would otherwise be exclu- 
ded. Christianity demands spiritual men, but 
forms produce ceremonial ores. Irreligious 
and religious men have, and ever will, unite in 
outward forms, because the partaking of an 
external rite is no evidence of the soul being 
inwardly changed.t| They who are born of 
the Spirit, and have been baptized of the Holy 
Ghost, can alone be said to have put on Christ ; 
and these are saved, not by professions, nor 
by works of righteousness, nor by outward or- 
dinances, but “according to His mercy,—by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” Titus iii. 5. 

Thus far, then, we assert, that on the Old 
Banner of the Friends are inscribed all the 
great facts and truths of the Gospel. What 
further does it contain, or why should it be- 
come the standard of a sect at all? 


The main cause of the latter was, that its 
upholders were driven from other sects by their 
dissent from the human requirements which 
these have added to those of the Gospel. Per- 
ceiving that in all the various Churches to 
which they had belonged, there were so many 
additions to the Banner of Christ, as'well as hu- 
man subtractions from it, it was needful that 
they should withdraw from them all, and have 
an entire freedom to unfurl the good old Gos- 
pel Banner even to its minutest folds. 

I believe also that one important purpose of 
any sect or branch of the Church of Christ 
(rather than opposing one another, or attack- 
ing all who differ from them), is, to display, 
in a loving spirit, certain branches of the one 
Truth which may seem especially committed 
to-it, and which would be less prominently wit- 
nessed unto, if such sect did notexist. In this 
sense itis, that the Old Banner of the Friends 
contains certain New Testament truths which, 
though not denied by other Christians, have 
been far too much’ furled, for them to have pro- 
cured that universal recognition which their 
paramount importance and their preciousness 
require. Amongst these are the following :-— 

1. It gives a greater prominence to the in- 
dividual guidance of the Holy Spirit; and as- 
serts plainly that Christ does, through the Ho- 
ly Ghost, sent in his name, dwell really and 
truly in the hearts of the faithful, and in the 
individual soul. 

2. That this indwelling spirit is the bond of 
Church unity. 

8. That His will, moving and guiding the 
soul, is the principle of Christian conduct. 

4. Itasserts the non-holiness of either times, 
or places, or things, and the non-necessity of 
ritualigm or ordinances under the new covenant. 

5. It displays a more logical development 
of i requirements of a religion which is spiri- 
tual. 

On the first point, it would be impossible for 
my feeble pen to convey the inexpressible joy 
which is realized within the soul, by the full 
reception of the great New Testament doctrine, 
that God has indeed “sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into our hearts ;” and that, in spite of 
the great infirmities of the believer and his 
much remaining corruption, Christ declares 
still, ‘If a man love me and keep my words, 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
8 oe and make our abode with him.” 
oF ( is truth is not logically unfolded to the 
of the Christian Church universal. . : : ; 

+l am aware the Evangelical Alliance have made bilitie 5 the intellect — analyze its — 
the outward partaking of the Lord’s supper their ilities and conditions; it may be, and proba- 
practical passport of admission. In all charity, 1| bly is, beyond the scope of dry expositions and 
would ask whether this has not notoriously failed | scholastic definitions, but it is a reality witnes- 
in ‘ts aaameenen en a eg barrier a sat ' sed to,.in the soul, beyond all that words can 
not enabie ose Who coniess to &@ mere Historica Y ; 7 
faith in the facts of the Gospel, to claim admission; cena we Sree a We do not need 
whilst it has at the same time excluded some who, | % ®*8¥e about it as a thing without us, but to 
having been washed in the precious blood of Christ, | live upon it as a truth within us ; “that we may 

grow holy upon it, and do God’s will through 


* We do not here speak of association for Chris- 
tian labor or worship, but of the one broad basis 


know him to be their all in all? 
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its power upon our souls. The disputed doc- 
trines of justification and sanctification blend to- 
gether under its influence—We in Christ, thus 
we are justified; Christ in us, thus ‘we are 
sanctified ;—we in Him, thus we are pardoned ; 
He in us, thus we are made pure ;—we iu Him, 
this is our title to Heaven; He in us, this 
comprises our fitness there to dwell. 

Glorious as is the doctrine of Christ’s spir- 

itual presence with His Church, is it not a still 
more blessed assurance, that He is also the 
Shepherd and Bishop of each individual soul ; 
that he will deign to feed us as units, with the 
living bread, and to refresh us from the living 
streams, not only where the two orthreeare gath- 
ered together in His name, but alone in the 
secret chamber; and whenever in the market 
place or in the busy street, our souls are in- 
wardly lifted up unto Him? Not of the 
Church alone, but to the individual believer it 
is said, “‘ Your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God ;” 
and not of the flock as a mass, but of each sep- 
arate member of it, does Christ declare, “ My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.” To our finite ideas it may at 
first seem that the multitude is of greater value 
than the individual member; but does not 
reason as well as revelation teach us, that the 
whole is perfect, only in proportion as the inte- 
gral parts are each nourished and cared for? 
We cannot shake off the momentous truth, 
that we are each of us one—each must bear his 
own burden of a separate soul—each is respon- 
sible to, and dependent upon God, and must 
appear unsupported and alone before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. The human eye sees 
things in the mass; the Almighty singles out 
the individual, and distinguishes him apart from 
all who worship with him, or whe mingle with 
him in religious exercises. Each to his own 
Master must stand or fall. 

Far be it from me to assert, that these truths 
are not believed in by Christians of every 
name; but the presence of Christ with His 
Church has been often preached, to the practi- 
cal overlooking, J will not say concealing. of 
the great doctrine of His individual guidance 
by the Holy Spirit. 

(To be concluded.) 






































“* Hast thou not made a hedge about him?” 
God’s people must be dearand valuable, other- 
wise He would not make a hedge about them. 
Men do not incur expense, and take pains to 
fence in a wilderness—but only what they set 
a price upon. “ Since,” says God, “ thou hast 
been precious in my sight, thou hast beeg hon- 
orable, and I have loved thee.” . This love ‘‘pas- 
seth knowledge.” His vineyard, his garden, 


his jewels, his children, his bride, are not so 


dear and precious to their owner as all the 
subjects of divine Grace are to God. 


Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, 
in those that hope in his mercy.” 


injury. 
about them? They are exposed to the same 
perils with others. 
which are. peculiar to themselves, because of 
their new state and character and privileges. 
“ Lest any hurt them, I will keep them night 
and day.” 


from Bristol to Gloucester will not readily for- 
get the scene that breaks on their view as the 
gain the top of Almondsbury Hill; for there, 
spread out before the eye, lies one of the finest 
landscapes in England, embracing an area of 
upwards of a hundred square miles, and stretch- 
ing in an unbroken sweep from the mouth of 
the Severn to the Forest of Dean, and almost 
within sight of the smoke of Gloucester. 
mediately below is a large district of fertile 
land, locally known as the “ Marsh” or “ Lower 
Level,” richly wooded, principally with elm 
trees, and extending to the banks of the Severn, 
which appears like a silver line in the distance. 
Nearer to you on the right, and lying between 
Aust Cliff and the heights of Old Down, is a 
rich tract of country, where the edge 
mountain limestone touches the alluvial deposit 
from the estuary of the Severn. Scattered along 
this strip of land you can see, though in the 
spring almost buried in the bloom of orchards, the 
beautiful rural villages of Tockinr ion, Olves- 
ton and Elberton, the last of which was the 
birth-place of Joseph Sturge. 


hood, the family of the Sturges had been set- 
tled for many generations, either as substantial 
farmers, or as yeomen cultivating their own 
land. The first of the name of whom there is 
any distinct record was Thomas Sturge, who 
lived at Frampton Cotterell in the reign of 
James I. 
estate at Gaunt Earthcott, still in the same vi- 
cinity, under the corporation of Bristol, and 
died about the year 166%. He seems to have 
joined the Society of Friends almost from its 
first appearance. 


“ The 














Secondly, they must be liable to danger and 
Why else should He make a hedge 











But they have many 


























MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 








Those who have passed over the road leading 
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In this district, or its immediate neighbor- 


His son Joseph was the lessee of an 


George Fox himself had evi- 
dently labored in that part of Gloucester- 
shire, and in his journal he records a visit he 
paid to Olveston (which be writes Oldstone) 
on a very interesting occasion in his life ; name- 
ly, immediately after his marriage at Bristol 
with Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell. 
‘We stayed,” he says, “about a week in Bris- 
tol, and then went together to Oldstone, where, 
taking leave of each other in the Lord, we 
parted, betaking ourselves to our several ser- 
vices, Margaret returning homewards to the 
North, and I passing on in the work of the 
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Lord as before.” The extraordinary success 
which attended the ministrations of that re- 
markable man is a very noteworthy fact in the 
history of those times. Before his death his 
disciples might be counted by scores of thou- 
sands, scattered over most parts of the kingdom. 
In some instances, nearly whole neighborhoods 
seem to have become converts to the new faith. 
That such was the case in the neighborhood 
where the Sturges lived, is rendered very prob- 
able by two facts. First, that at the Friends’ 
' burial-place, called Hazel, distant about two 
miles and a half from Olveston, 1000 burials 
are recorded to have taken place between 1650 
and 1700, which, in such a sparsely populated 
district, must have formed a large proportion 
of those who died in that interval. This is 
confirmed by the second fact, that, when Wil- 
liam Penn went out to America to found 
the colony of Pennsylvania, he took with him 
a considerable number of families—as many as 
forty, if we may trust the local tradition—from 
these villages and the adjacent country. 

It is certain, at any rate, that the Sturges 
can trace their descent through a line of 
“ Friends,” going back almost, if not quite, to 
the origin of the Society. 

Joseph, the subject of this memoir, was born 
on August 2, 1793, at an old house called the 
Manor House, which, both from its name and 
appearance, we may infer to have been at one 
time a place of considerable dignity, though 
used now only as a farmhouse. He was the 
fourth child and second son of Joseph and Mary 
Sturge, to whom were born twelve children, 
eleven of whom lived to attain middle age. He 
was the sixth of the family who in succession 
had borne the name of Joseph, the first of 
whom was the early disciple of George Fox, al- 
ready mentioned, who died in 1669. His father 
wae a respectable farmer and grazier ‘‘ of intel- 
ligence,” we are told, “considerably superior 
to men of the same class at that time.” His 
mother was Mary Marshall, the daughter of 
Thomas Marshall of Alcester, in Warwickshire. 
She appears to have been a lady of a very gen- 
tle, retiring disposition, but probably all the 
more on that account, as is frequently the case 
with women of that qyiet character, exercising 
a strong, abiding influence over the minds and 
hearts of her children. 

That this descent of Joseph Sturge from a 
long line of Quaker ancestry was a powerful 
element in the formation of his character, we 
cunnot doubt. It is not resemblances of form 
and feature merely that are transmitted from 
one generation to another. But moral and in- 
tellectuel affinities are also, to a large extent, 
hereditary. The early history of the Friends 
is the record of a lengthened martyrdom, and 
the traditions of the Society no doubt contrib- 
ute to create and foster a quiet but indomitable 
resistance to oppression, while its religious sys- 
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tem inculcates the broadest philanthropy, irre- 
spective of nation, class or color. At the time 
of Joseph Sturge’s childhood, there appears to 
have been a deficiency in Friehds’ families of 
direct religious instruction, but they were, nev- 
ertheless, pervaded by an atmosphere of reli- 
gious influence. Tenderness of conscience and 
obedience to the divine will were carefully 
cherished. Many opinions and customs of great 
authority in Society at large were of little or 
none within that secluded pale, and the habit 
of proceeding in the right line of duty, without 
regard to consequences, was by precept and ex- 
ample earnestly and habitually enforced upon 
the young. There is little, of course, to say of 
his early childhood, which was, no doubt, much 
like that of other children. He is described 
as having been a “ very healthy and lively in- 
fant, whom it was a pleasure to nurse.” By 
the favor of Providence, the circumstances in 
which the young life began to unfold itself 
were kindly and propitious. His parents, pos- 
sessed of modest but sufficient means, and 
marked by their moderation and tranquillity of 
character, 
‘‘Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

Kept on the noiseless tenor of their way.” 
Their home was the abode of cheerfulness and 
contentment. He grew up also as one of a 
numerous family of children, among whom 
were several sisters, some considerably older, 
and some about his own age—an inestimable 
blessing toa boy. In such a secluded dis'rict 
there was small need to restrain them from 
roaming at will throigh the meadows, and 
among the orchards, and over the downs, which 
give so much of quiet beauty to that part of 
the country. They lived, therefore, we are 
told, very much. in the open air, and grew 
rather wild, though the wildness was of a 
harmless sort. 

When he was about seven years old, Joseph 
went on a long visit to his grandfather Mar- 
shali, who lived at a farm called Kingley, near 
Alcester. This gentlemen had lost his wife 
when he was comparatively a young man, and 
as Mrs. Sturge was his only child, he generally 
had one or more of his grandchildren to live 
with him, among whom Joseph seems to have 
been the favorite. 

He is described by his eldest brother, Thomas 
Sturge, who was sometimes with him at King- 
ley, as being at this time a singularly active, 
enterprising boy, endowed with exuberant ani- 
mal spirits, and a most fearless temper, climb- 
ing up trees, and plunging headlong into the 
hedges and underwood in pursuit of his objects, 
reckless, as he himself says, about his clothing, 
which often hung in tatters about him, to the 
great discomposure of a worthy woman who 
served in the capacity of a housekeeper to his 
grandfather. 

Two or three years before his death, he took 
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his own children to Kingley to show tnem the 
spot where their father had spent so much of 
his childhood. Out of that there grew a little 
incident which strikingly illustrates the ten- 
derness of conscience for which he was remark- 
able through life. As he passed through the 
familiar scenes of his early days, amid the 
crowd of pensive and tender associations that, 
no doubt, thronged through his mind, there 
was one of a painful nature, because connected 
with an act of childish wrong-doing. Walking 
through tue village of Wicksford, already re- 
ferred to, in company with Joseph Bayzand, 
the present occupant of Kingley, they came to 
.& little public-house dignified with the name of 
the “Fish Inn,” at the sight of which there 
flashed through his ‘memory the fact that, nearly 
sixty years before, he and a servant-boy of his 
grandfather’s had obtained from the landlady of 
the house change in copper for a sixpenny-piece, 
which they knew to be bad. Trivial as many 
would be disposed to regard such an offence, 
Joseph Sturge could not rest satisfied until be 
had made what atonement he could for this sin 
of his youth. Accordingly on his return to 
Birmingham he wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Bayzand :— 

“ EsTEEMED FRIEND :—The kind attention I 
received from thee when calling at Kingley 
with some of my family the summer before last 
has often inclined me to write to thee a few 
lines on a matter which, though it may appear 
a trifle, has, whenever it has passed across my 
memory, caused me uneasiness. It is now, | 
believe, nearer sixty than fifty years ago (at 
the age of about nine years, [ think) I was 
guilty in conjunction with one of my grand- 
father’s servant boys, of defrauding the land- 
lady of the Fish Inn at Wicksford (Mrs. 
Haynes) of sixpence, by getting change in cop- 
per for a sixpenny piece, which we knew not 
to be a good one. How far I was led into it 
by the servant boy, who was older than IJ, I 
cannot tell, but it would be a satisfaction to me 
to pay two hundredfold, say £5, to such rela- 
tives of the Mrs. Haynes we acted.so unjustly 
to, us, were she living, she would most wish to 
assist, if thou could’st kindly put me in the 
way of doing so. From the iaquiry I made 
when with thee at Wicksford, and which thou 
wilt see was not altogether dictated by curiosity, 
I think I understood there was no direct de- 
scendant of Mrs. Haynes living; but if thou 
think’st the money can be satisfactorily appropri- 
ated, please to let me know. But seman there 


will be no advantage in letting my motive for | 


giving it be known beyond thyself, though I 
have no strong objection to it, if it is thought 
best. Hoping thou wilt excuse a stranger for 
giving thee so much trouble, 
‘Tam, very respectfully, 
‘‘ Thy obliged friend, 
JosePH SrurGe.” 
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The inquisition was accordingly made, and it 

was discovered that there was a granddaughter 

of Mrs. Haynes living in Wicksford, with a 

large family in no very flourishing circum- 

stances, to whom the £5 was given, and proved 
no doubt a very welcome boon. 
(To be continued.) 


- From the British Friend. 
Cc. H. SPURGEON HARMONIZING WITH FRIENDS. 


‘Having had occasion some time ago to find 
fault with C. H. Spurgeon for dealing unfairly 
with Friends, it affords us pleasure to observe 
him harmonizing, to a certain extent at least, 
with their views on some points, as the sub- 
joined extracts will show. 

““We hold that persons are not saved by 
baptism [with water] ; for we think, first of all, 
that it seems out of character with the spiritual 
religion which Christ came to teach, that he 
should make salvation depend upon mere cere- 
mony. Judaism might possibly absorb the 
ceremony by way of type into her ordinances 
essential to eternal life ; for it was a religion of 
types and shadows. The false religions of the 
heathen might inculcate salvation by a physical 
process, but Jeus Christ claims for his faith 
that it is purely spiritual ; and how could he 
connect regeneration with a peculiar application 
of aqueous fluid? I cannot see how it would 
be a spiritual gospel, but I can see how it 
would be mechanical, if I were sent forth to 
teach that the mere dropping of so many drops 
upon the brow, or even the plunging a person 
in water, could save the soul. This seems to 
me to be the most mechanical religion now 
existing, and to be on a par with the praying 
windmills of Thibet, or the climbing up and 
down of Pilate’s staircase, to which Luther 
subjected himself in the days of his darkness. 
The operation of water- baptism does not appear 
even to my faith to touch the point involved 
in the regeneration of the soul. What is the 
necessary connection between water and the 
overcoming of sin? I cannot see‘any connec- 
tion which can exist between sprinkling or 
immersion, and regeneration, so that the one 
shall necessarily be tied to the other in the 
absence of faith. Used by faith, had God — 
commanded it, miracles might be wrought; 
but without faith, or even consciousness, as in 
the case of babes, how can spiritual benefits be 
connected necessarily with the sprinkling of 
water? If this be your teaching, that regene- 
ration goes with baptism, I say it looks like the 
teaching of a spurious church, which has eraft- 
ily invented a mechanical salvation to deceive 
ignorant, sensual, and grovelling minds, rather 
than the teaching of the most profoundly spirit- 
ual of all teachers, who rebuked Scribes and 
Pharisees for regarding outward rites as more 
important than inward grace. 

“Among Dissenters you see a veneration for 
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structures, a modified belief in the sacredness 
of places, which is all idolatry ; for to believe 
in the sacredness of anything but of God and 
of his own Word, is to idolize, whether it is to 
believe in the sacredness of the men, the 
priests, or in the sacredness of the bricks and 
mortar, or of the fine linen, or what not, which 
you may use in the worship of God. I see 
this coming up everywhere—a belief in cere- 
mony, a resting in ceremony, a veneration for 
altars, fonts, and churches—a veneration so 
profound that we must not venture upon a re- 
mark, or straightway of sinners we are chief. 
Here is the essence and soul of Popery peeping 
up under the garb of a decent respect for sa- 
cred things. We want John Knox back again. 
Do not talk to me of mild and gentle men, of 
soft manners and squeamish words; we want 
the fiery Knox; and even though his vehe- 
mence should “ ding our pulpits into blads,” it 
were well if he did but rouse our hearts to ac- 
tion. We want Luther to tell men the truth 
unmistakably, in homely phrase. The velvet 
has got into our ministers’ mouths of late ; but 
we must unrobe ourselves of soft raiment, and 
truth must be spoken, and nothing but truth; 
for of all lies which have dragged millions 
down to hell, I look upon this as being one of 
the most atrocious—that in a Protestant church 
there should be found those who swear that 
baptism saves the soul. Call a man a Baptist, 
or a Presbyterian, or a Dissenter, or a Church- 
man, that is nothing to me—if he says that} They need education—they need instruction 
baptism saves the soul, out upon him, out upon|in those habits of industry and domestic life, 
him; he states what God never taught, what| which will tend to promote their comfort and 
the Bible never laid down, and what ought | usefulness ; but, first of all, they need to be fed 
never to be maintained by men who profess | and clothed. 
that the Bible, and the whole Bible, is the re-}_ Their destitute condition, on their arrival 
ligion. of Protestants. from the land of bondage, requires immediate 
“ Would to God another George Fox would | attention. It is a most sorrowful reflection, 
spring up in all his quaint simplicity and rude | that during the past winter, some of them per- 
honesty to rebuke the idol-worship of this age;| ished for the want of clothing; some, being 
to rail at their holy bricks and mortar, holy | without stockings or shoes, had their feet badly 
lecterns, holy altars, holy surplices, right rev-| frozen, and were crippled for life, and others 
erend fathers, and I know not what. These| died of hunger. 
things are not holy. God is holy; his truth is} They are-in want of everything requisite for 
holy; holiness belongs not to the carnal and| enjoying the comforts and blessings of freedom 
the material, but to the spiritual. ©, that a|and domestic happiness. With these facts be- 
trumpet-tongue would ery out against the su-|fore us, we would appeal to every benevolent 
perstition of the age. heart, with desires that we may all ponder well 
“OQ my beloved friends, comrades of my | the responsibility resting upon residents of free 
struggles and witnessings, cling to the salva-| States, who have thus far, comparatively, felt 
tion of faith, and abhor the salvation of priests. | but little of the immediate effects of the dread- 
If I am not mistaken, the day will come when | ful war, now waging in some rections of our be- 
we shall have to fight for a simple spiritual re-| loved country. 
ligion far more than we do now. We have| Our Government has been very lenient to- 
been cultivating friendship with those who are| wards us as a Society, and may we now prove 
either unscriptural in creed or else dishonest,|to the world, that in refusing to take part in 
who either believe baptismal regeneration, or| the existing strife, we are influenced by no 
profess that they do, and swear before God that| selfish motives, aud that we are willing and 
they do when they do not. The time is come| ready to bear our part.of the public burdens, 
when there shall be no more truce or parley| when it can be done without any violation of 
between God’s servants and time-servers. The! conscience. 


time is come when those who follow God must 
follow good, and those who try to trim and dress 
themselves, and find out a way which is pleasing 
to the flesh and gentle to carnal desires, must go 
their way. A great winnowing time is coming 
to God’s saints; and we shall be clearer one of 
these days than we now are from union with 
those who are upholding Popery, under the 
pretence of teaching Protestantism. We shall 
be clear, I say, of those who teach salvation by 
baptism, instead of salvation by the blood of 
our blessed Master, Jesus Christ.” 

TO THE MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS COM- 

POSING NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
Dear Friends :— 

In the accomplishment of the important con- 
cern confided to us by our Yearly Meeting, we 
deem it proper to address you, and to express 
our feelings of gratitude for the contributions 
which, from statements received by our Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, it appears have been made 
by Friends for that class of our fellow-men, who 
have escaped from bondage. 

The total amount received and forwarded for 
that purpose, is between $12,000 and $13,000. 

We would now encourage you to further ex- 
ertions on their behalf. By information which 
is daily received, it appears that the number of 
the Freedmen continues to increase ; and their 
benighted and destitute condition, calls loudly 
upon the Christian philanthropist for aid. 
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An opportunity is now presented, for us to 
honor the Lord with our substance, and with 
the first fruits of our increase. 

Another winter is now near at hand, and no 
time should be lost that can be improved, in 
making arrangements for supplying the wants 
of these sufferers. In order that the most cffi- 
cient measures may be taken for the purpose 
of forwarding the good work, we would recom- 
mend that prompt and organized efforts be 
made, wherever it can conveniently be done. 
We would advise the appointment of commit- 
tees by Monthly Meetings, whose duty it should 
be, to meet with other Friends at stated times, 
in neighborhoods, for the purpose of receiving 
contributions—for the cutting out and making 
up of garments—for repairing such as have 
been collected that are partly worn, and for de- 
vising measures generally for promoting the 
object we have in view. This would give an 
impetus to our operations, which could not be 
imparted in any other way. 

Contributions in money are the most desira- 
ble, and should a sufficient amount be received, 
the Committee have in view the establishment 
of a mission at some suitable place, where, 
through an agent of their own, the funds re- 
ceived may be properly and judiciously dis- 
bursed. 

Ready made clothing is always acceptable, 
both for men, women and children. A portion 
of the under garments should be flannel, to 
meet the wants of the weakly and infirm. It 
is not necessary that all the clothes for adults 
should be made up; some of this class prefer 
to buy the cloth, and cut and make it up io 
their own way. 

It is desirable that contributions from those 
who are not Friends should be reported sepa- 
rately, that at the end of the year, we may 
know what proportion of the amount has been 
received frum others. 

The supplies obtained west of Boston may be 
forwarded io Gilbert Congdon, Providence; 
and those vbtained east of Boston, may be for- 
warded to Nathan Breed, Lynn. " 

An inventory should be placed in each pack- 
age of what it contains, and a duplicate inven- 
tory with the estimated value thereof, should 
be forwarded by mail, to the agent to whom 
the package is sent. Each package should have 


- marked upon it the words, “ For the Freedmen,” 


in addition to the other directions. 

Contributions received in cash may be for- 
warded te Charles F. Coffin, of Lynn, who is 
appointed our Treasurer. 

Sarah F. Tobey, of Providence, and Eunice 
B. Boyce, of Lynn, are appointed Correspond- 
ents; and communications for the Committee 
may be forwarded either to them, or to Henry 
T. Wood, of New Bedford, who is our Secre- 
tary. 3 

Committee.-—Samuel Boyce, Gilbert Cong- 





don, Henry T. Wood, William Chase, Nathan 
Breed, Edward Earle, Eliza B. Boyce, Ger- 
trude W. Cartland, Ann B. Earle, Ann Maria 
Coffin, Gulielma W. Howland, Sarah T. Samp- 
son. 
Correspondents.—Sarah F. Tobey, Eunice B. 
Boyce. 

Treasurer.—Charles F. Coffin. 

Boston, 6th mo. 24th, 1864. 





THE JESUIT AND THE “ PARADIES GARTHEIN.” 

In Upper Carinthia is a village named Mill- 
stadt, close to which there formerly stood a 
large Jesuit monastery. In the latter half of 
the last century a boy fifteen years of age 
served as waiter in this monastery, who had 
secretly inherited from his parents the Protes- 
tant faith, and that good old book of Jobann 
Arndt’s called the “ Paradies Garthein” (The 
Garden of Paradise). This lad had been en- 
treated by his dying father to continue in and 
to practice the pure faith, to use the little book 
in secret, and to take good care of it, for in a 
little while, perchance, the day might come 
when he would be allowed to confess openly 
Luther’s doctrine. The boy faithfully followed 
the injunctions of his dying father. When, 
late in the eveniug, all in the monastery had 
retired to rest, the young Protestant lighted a 
candle in hischamber, and prayed and read out 
of the “ Paradies Garthein.” One of the fathers, 
who also frequently stayed up longer than was 
the custom in his cell, remarked that almost 
every evening, at that unusual hour, a light 
was kindled in a chamber on the ground floor. 
He made a secret investigation, and overheard 
the lad’s prayer. One evening this father or- 
dered the young servant to come to him to his 
cell, announced to him what he had discovered, 
and commanded him to bring the book to him 
immediately. The youth was at first confused, 
but soon recovered and began to defend him- 
self; but it was of no avail, the book must be 
brought without delay. When it was produced, 
and they were both alone and unobserved, the 
Jesuit looked into his book-cupboard, drew out 
a book, and handed it to the lad. Well, it was 
a “ Paradies Garthein,” too! “I also pray 
and read every day out of Arndt’s ‘ Para- 
dies Garthein,’” said the venerable old man. 
“ And you, whom I have long loved and re- 
spected on account of your good and upright 
conduct, continue firm in your faith. Behold 
these strong convent walls! they will be for- 
saken and will fall, but this insignificant little 
book will remain.” The Jesuit wasright. Of 
the monastery at Millstadt only the blackened 
walls remain; but not far from them there 
flourishes a prosperous evangelical community, 
whose most precious book, after the Bible and 
Luther’s Catechism, is the “ Paradies ar- 


thein.” The name of this village is Unterhaus. 


—The Sunday at Home. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 3, 1864. 


New ARRANGEMENT.—Our Agents and 
subscribers may perceive by referring to the 
first page of this number, that we commence 
our Lighteenth Volume under a new arrange- 
ment. JOosEPH Ports, who has been familiar 
with the duties of the office for three years past, 
will in future act as Treasurer and Publisher ; 
and, of course, letters relative to the publishing 
and pecuniary concerns of the paper may here- 
after be addressed to him ; while all communi- 
cations, intended for insertion in the Review, 
or relating to the editorial department, should 
be sent as usual to the editor. 

When Agents and other correspondents find 
it convenient to write to the editor and pub- 
lisher at the same time, and under the same 
envelope, it is particularly requested that they 
will use separate sheets, or half sheets of pa- 
per. 

In thus withdrawing from the performance 
of a portion of his duties which, for more 
than eleven years, has led to a frequent corres- 
pondence with a large number of his fellow- 
members in almost every part of our Religious 
Society, the editor trusts he may be allowed to 
express his gratitude to them for the great 
kindness and forbearance which have been 
largely manifested toward him, and he earnestly 
asks their continuance to his successor. Nor 
does he forget to acknowledge, with thankful- 
ness of heart, that he has been enabled, through 
divine Providence, to attend to his duties with- 
out the intermission of a single week. 

Deeply feeling the responsibility of his po- 
sition, the editor will, in the future as in the 
past, earnestly endeavor to pursue the original 
design in establishing this paper—* to defend 
and uphold the great principles, both in theory 
and practice, which the Society of Friends, from 
their rise to the present time, have professed 
and maintained.” 


+ em 


“Tue Tax Payer’s Guipr.”—A concise 
compilation of the revised Internal Revenue 
and Excise Tax Laws of the United States, ar- 
ranged alphabetically for easy use and refer- 
ence : By Thompson Westcott, of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. Price Thirty cents. Published by 


A. Winch, 505 Chestnut street, Phila. Every 
person in the community is more or less in- 
terested in the information contained in this 
pamphlet, and may be saved from serious loss 
and inconvenience by making himself acquaint- 
ed with it. 


chalcites 

Diep, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 12th of 
4th month, 1864, James G. Kinsny, aged 37 years ; 
a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. During 
a protracted illness which caused much physical 
suffering he was never heard to murmur, but 
through all evinced a sweet spirit of resignation to 
his heavenly Father’s will. Hope was entertained 
of his recovery, until a few hours before the final 
close; but when informed his time was short, he 
calmly heard the tidings, saying, ‘“‘Then I shall 
soon be in heaven, where I hope we may all meet, 
an unbroken family.” After which he seemed to be 
engaged in supplication for a short time, then asked 
to hear the 14th chapter of St. John read, the beau- 
tiful language of which had often been comforting 
to him. On being asked if he felt as if he should 
be accepted of his heavenly Father, he replied, 
“Yes, I think so.” Having done his work in the 
day time, when death came he had nothing to fear. 
He had often expressed a strong desire that his 
children, three in number, might be trained in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord, but “He who 
doeth all things well,” did not long leave them 
fatherless, but safely gathered them home. Eva, 
the youngest, aged 18 months, died on the 9th, and 
Carrig, aged 3 years and 3 months, on the the 14th, 
And on the 13th of 5th month, Anna Lecy died, 
aged 8 years and 1 month. Being told a few hours 
before her close, that it was thought she could not 
live long, she looked up calmly, saying, “ Going to 
die, am I?” and after a pause, added, “I want to go 
to heaven, and be an angel with dear papa and little 
sisters,” then asked to hear the Bible read, and said, 
“read ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’” after which 
taking each of her friends who were present by the 
hand, she bade them farewell, and sent messages of 
love to many who were absent.. She then repeated 
those beautiful lines commencing with— 

“ Jesus, Saviour, pity me, 
Hear me when I cry to thee.” 

Her attending physician coming in, she gave him 
her hand, saying, “farewell, doctor.” The 23d 
Psalm had been an especial favorite with her, and 
now when passing through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, the language “Thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me,” seemed peculiarly appropri- 
ate to her, for she feared no evil. 


——, on the 19th of 7th month, 1864, Josern At- 
BERT, son of Moses F. and Letitia J. Teague, aged 
8 years, 9 months and 27 days; a member of Wa- 
bash Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 2d of 4th month, 1864, Avevsrus E. 
White, aged 41 years, 2 months and 2 days. The 
night previous to his death, a friend asked him if 
he felt peaceful in mind; “ Yes, perfectly so,” was 


the prompt reply; thus fulfilling the declaration,” 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.” 


——, suddenly, on the 28th of 7th month, 1864, 
MARGARET ANN WuHitE, widow of the above-named 
Friend, aged 32 years, 3 months and 28 days; both 
esteemed members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 


——,, on the 28th of 5th month, 1864, Ettis Jongs, 
in the 25th year of his age; a much esteemed and 
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useful member of Beech Groye Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. Early in life he formed the habit of taking 
his Bible and retiring to some private spot to read 
and reflect on the contents thereof, and especially 
in the early morning or evening twilight. As a 
member of the Bible Association of Friends, he 
labored much for the circulation of the sacred vol- 
ume, and was very liberal with his small means in 
effecting that object; as a teacher of a class in a 
First-day School for several years, he was prompt 
in bis attendance, acting from a sense of duty. He 
wrote the following in his diary during the sitting 
of our last Yearly Meeting, ‘Our Yearly Meeting is 
now in session, and I have been favored with the 
privilege of attending. Oh that I may never forget 
this day—how I was cast down this morning for 
rudeness and levity, and for leaving meeting yester- 
day and staying out uselessly, so that I could not 
enjoy meeting until I came to look trustingly up to 
Jesus, and ask him to forgive me, faitbfully promis- 
ing not to do so any more, and then O what peace I 
enjoyed.” His sickness was of but few days’ dura- 
tion; during the course of it he expressed at differ- 
ent times, doubts as to his recovery, but with evi- 
dent resignation and submission, remarking that he 
did not teel anxious about it, but felt prepared for 
the great change that seemed to await him. On the 
morning of the day before his departure, he was 
engaged in fervent supplication for all his friends, 
concluding with the words, ‘‘ Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit,” “Lamb of God, I come.” 


a 
FREE LABOR SUGAR. 


The friends of free labor may now obtain white, 
soft crushed, granulated and powdered sugar, at G. 
W. Taylor’s store, N. W. cor. 5th & Cherry sts., Phila. 





Tue Managers of the Home for friendless colored 
ebildren would remiad their friends in the country 
that all contributions of fruits and vegetables, or 
other country produce, will be gratefully received 
at the Home, No. 708 Lombard Sireet, Philadelphia. 

E. C. Couuins, Secretary. 


———___ +08 


WAR THE CAUSE OF OUR HIGH PRICES, 


Everybody is complaining, and not without 
reason, of high prices for whatever we need to 
eat, drink, or wear ; insomuch that persons once 
supposed to have ample incomes, and in no 
danger of ever coming to actual want, must soon 
find themselves driven to an extreme and pinch- 
ing economy. Some of what were lately, if not 
still, deemed the necessaries of life, cost more 
than thrice as much as they did four years ago, 
and are still going up at such a rate that nobody 
can guess what they may cost a year or even a 
month hence. 

Now, what is the cause of all this? ‘We 
are flippantly told it is owing to an expanded 
currency, and that, if the currency were only 
reduced to the standard of three years ago, 

rices would come down in the same proportion. 

et us think a moment, and we shall see the 
utter absurdity of such a conclusion. No matter 
what is currency, or what is lawful money, 
whether it be gold, or bank notes, or treasury 
notes, war prices always were, and always must 
be, high prices. Europe learned this during 
her Napoleonic wars ; we learned it in the war 
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of 1812; and the same stern teacher compels 
us to submit to it now. The reason is clear and 
simple. Production is dimivished, and, by the 
waste of war, consumption is increased. The 
war draws the farmer’s sons from the plough, 
and fewer acres are sown and smaller harvests 
are reaped. The mechanic arts suffer in the 
same proportion. Scarcely less than two-fifths 
of our adult male population are now devoting 
all their time and energy to putting down the re- 
bellion. Of these, a vast number are in the 
field ; a large part man our ships of war, now 
counted by hundreds, and many are in hospitals ; 
while those employed in the navy-yards, iron 
works, machine shops, in the manufacture of 
military clothing and equipments, and in pro- 
ducing munitions and supplies, swell the aggre- 
gate to the limit we have named.’ 

Here is the chief cause, as every body must 
see, of nearly all our high prices; nor can they 
be much, if at all, reduced until this great fi- 
nancial as well as moral and political disturber 
of society is removed. The producers of a com- 
munity cannot be withdrawn from their ordi- 
nary pursuits, without a corresponding dimi- 
nution of its products; and when the supply 
is largely diminished, and the general demand 
increased, there will of course be a steady ad- 
vance in prices. This must be inevitable ; and 
just as long as the war lasts, we must of neces- 
sity submit to war prices. If we could pay 
specie for everything, we should find but very - 
partial and temporary relief. The worm gnaw- 
ing at the root of all our interests, lies coiled up 
in the war; and till that is over, we shall look 
in vain for better times, and ought to be thank- 
ful if they do not become worse and worse.— 
Advocate of Peace. 


CONDENSED MILK. 
(Continued from page 815.) 

The sales of preserved milk in the Summer 
of 1864 averaged up to the time we examined 
about 8,000 pounds a day. Let us extend this 
for a year, still estimating 300 working days, 
and look at the product—1,200 tons of pre- 
served milk from one manufactory. Multiply 
these as they may be all over. the country, till 
the average would be one at least in every coun- 
ty; and then, if you can, conceive the enormous 
result, both in quantity and value, to the milk 
consumers of the world, and, in cash, to the 
producers of the milk. 

But to return to the process of manufactur- 
ing. The sugar is emptied from the barrels 
into reservoirs, and boiling milk poured upon 
it till all dissolved, and then it is again strained, 
making the third time here, and fourth one, 
counting the straining on the farm. The 
sugared milk is then drawn up into the vacuum 
pans, and the process completed as described. 
The cans of this milk when cooled are taken 
from the ice bath to the packing-room, and 
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emptied into others set upon stands and pro- 
vided with stop-cocks, like those called molas- 
ses gates, through which the milk, which is of 
the consistence of thick molasses, is drawn into 
tin cans, which hold exactly one pound each. 
It requires for an average of 8,000 cans a 
day three girls to fill, and seven to seal them; 
that is, to solder on the covers over the holes 
left in the top, through which they are filled 
by the stream from the cock, at a very rapid 
rate. An experienced hand will cut off the 
stream so as not to draw too much or too little, 
ninety-nine times ina hundred. As she sets 
the can aside, she gives it a jar to settle the 
contents, and if by chance it is a trifle over full, 
she takes out or adds a little with a teaspoon. 
The filler sits upon her seat, the empty cans 
being brought and full ones taken away by an 
assistant. The sealer stands by a bench, with 
the cans placed in rows before her. The covers, 
which have about two inches diameter, are put 
in place about as fast as a dealer could throw 
cards. Then she takes her soldering tool in 
one hand, and a slender bar of solder in the 
other, from which she melts three drops of 
solder upon the joint, and then holding the 
cover with the bar of solder, these drops are 
rapidly melted around the edge. This work 
has geuerated heat enough to expel the slight 
amount of air under the lid, through a small 


end of three days he in the tents of our army 
in Virginia. Such has been the case, and 
members of the Sanitary Commission offer up 
daily thanks for the preservation of its in- 
ventor, who has been the means of affording a 
great blessing to our hospitals. He has also 
afforded a great blessing to woman, in opening 
for her a new field of labor. All the light 
work of this factory is allotted to females, gen- 
erally natives of the surrounding country, fine- 
looking, intelligent girls of eighteen or twenty 
years, with a few of a more matronly appear- 
ance. 

The Tin-shop—the Work all done by Girls 
—How a Tin Canis Made.—“ What interest,” 
we fancy some readers will say, “have [in a 
tin-shop, and how a tin can is made ?” 

Patience, reader. Let us see if we cannot 
give you an interest in this one. Following a 
miniature railway, from the store-room near a 
switch upon which freight-cars of the railroad 
are standing, we cross a bridge over the creek, 
and enter the packing-room just described, in 
the second story of the main building. Fol- 
lowing the track through that room and other 
store rooms, we turn a curve to the left along 
the buildings that once were occupied as a saw- 
mill, and over another bridge, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet long, and enter the tin-shop, the 
second story of a frame building, occupied be- 


hole in its centre, which is now instantly closed |low by the carpenters who make the packing- 
by a little drop of solder, and the can is then| boxes. We find the tin shop very light, airy, 


passed to the bench of the labeller, and thence 
to the packing table, where they are put in deal 
boxes, generally four dozen in a box, though to 
fill army orders, a good many have lately been 
packed in 12-pound packages. 

Some portion of the time the demand this 
Summer very much exceeded the average stated 
above. If it falls below the average a surplus 
accumulates, but it can be stored and kept just 
as well, indeed better, than the other products 
of the dairy. 

Prepared in this manner, it has been proved 
that the milk will keep sound for years, and 
may be reduced six or seven to one, and give 
good satisfaction to those requiring fresh milk. 
For all uses where sugar and milk are both re- 
quired, as for tea and coffee, the preserved milk 
may be used as it is, and will keep sweet after 
the can is opened until used up, and is gener- 
ally preferred to cream. For custards, pud- 
dings, ice-cream, &c., it is certainly better than 


fresh milk or cream. For most purposes it is 
necessary to dilute the preserved milk with hot 


water, because it contains sugar of milk in 


crystals, which might not be dissolved if diluted 


with cold waterand used immediately. 


It is seen from what we have stated that milk 
drawn from the cows in the morning in the 
pleasant valleys of Dutchess County may un- 
dergo all this preparation during the day, and 
reach New-York during the night, and at the 












neat, and large enough to afford ample room for 
the operatives to make ten ¢housand tin cans 
day. And these operatives are all females, ex- 
cept an errand boy, who takes all the dirty part 
of the work upon his hands, and a foreman, 
who directs all the operations, and keeps ac- 
count books that may serve as a model. He 
can tell at all times, with all-the fluctuations of 
cost of materials, what it costs, to the fraction 
of a mill, to manufacture the cans. With 34 
operatives—let us stop a moment and contem- 
plate this sight, and see if it has no interest— 
it had to us, to see 34 females, finding a new 
source of employment. It was interesting to 
see the first tin-shop that we ever heard of op- 
erated by females. It was and is an honor to 
the heart that inaugurated it. Letall laboring 
women remember and honor the name of Gail 
Borden. 

Now, to return to the shop. 

With 34 operatives the shop can turn out 
8,000 milk cans a day, each holding an exact 
pound. This requires 3,570 sheets of tin, 
2,000 for the bodies, and 1,570 for bottoms, 
tops, and caps. There are 225 sheets of tin in 
a box. It formerly cost about $8 50 a box ; now, 
$15 50 to $17. Tomake these cans requires 
80 pounds of solder, made by melting and mix- 
ing carefully block tin and lead in equal! parts. 
This is cast in bars for ordinary work, about 


three-eighths of an inch thick, three-fourths of 
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an inch wide, and twelve inches long. For 
sealing cans, the bars are made about a fourth 
of an inch square, and eighteen inches long. 
For one part of the work, the solder is formed 
into grains about as large as rye straw, three- 
fourths of an inch long, pointed at each end, 
and exactly uniform in size and form. This is 
done by pouring the metal into ice water of 
exactly the right temperature. The result is 
very curious, snd can be produced in no other 
way. This, too, is all women’s work. 

In a day’s work seven bushels of charcoal 
are used, at a cost of a shilling a bushel, and 
one pound of rosin, which Secession has made 
quite an item of cost. 

The advance upon all the materials has made 
the cans cost much more than formerly, but 
not in proportion to cost of materials, because 
formerly they were made by contract, by hands 
of men, who, without doing any more work 
than women, demand higher wages. 

Much the largest portion of the cans are 
made of the one pound size—a few are made 
to hold two and three pounds. By the system 
of labor and economy adopted in this shop, we 
are satisfied that the cans are furnished at 
twenty-five per cent less than they could be ob- 
tained on contract at an ordinary tin-shop. 

Besides the sealed cans, many are made with 
movable covers, to contain family milk, and 
apple jelly, of which anon. The girls also make 
large cream pails. In short they can do any- 
thing required in the tin line. They work on 
the ten hour system, by day’s work, and aver- 
age $1 193 per day. One who acts as inspector, 
and examines every can to see if it is perfect, 
and who has a remarkable fitness for that work, 
has received a dollar and a half a day for years 
An average day’s work at soldering is 1,300 
bodies, or 800 tops or bottoms. Several of the 
girls assured us that they could easily solder 
1,600 bodies a day. So it appears that they 
are not overworked. 

The division of labor fully carried out shows 
that it takes thirteen hands to make one tin 
ean. The study is curious, and well worth the 
observation of all labor economists. We will 
give the operation in detail, that our young 
readers, in particular, may see how a tin can ig 
made, and how much labor is required to store 
asingle pound of this condensed milk. 

First, there is a machine, operated by one 
girl, which cuts off the edge of one side and 
one end, making them smooth, and the sheet 
exactly square, She passes the sheets toa 
girl and another machine standing along side, 
by which the sheets are cut into exact size for 
bodies, or tops and bottoms, er covers, accord- 
ingly as the machine is gauged. The strips fall 
into boxes, which, if for bodies, are taken to 
the machine that bends them. If for tops or 
bottoms or covers, to the respective cutting 
machines, each operated by a girl, though not 


all continuously, as one machine does its al- 
lotted work faster than another. 

The bent bodies fall from the machine into 
boxes, which are emptied on the benches in 
front of the solderers, who drop them as fast 
as finished into boxes at the rate of more than 
two a minute. 

The bottoms and tops are all passed through 
a machine that turns up the edges, so that they 
can be put on, as lids are upon a box. The 
bottoms and sides are now brought to a table 
where one or more girls are at work putting 
them together. Then they are passed along a 
step further to a machine that clinches the 
joints together and makes them smooth and 
ready for soldering; but before they go to the 
bench of the solderer they pass through another 
machine, the invention of the foreman, that 
puts on the rosin. This is a great labor-saver. 
The can, in its manufacture, to say nothing of 
the solder-making, and some intermediate band- 
ling, has been through the hands of twelve 
workers. Fromthe last solderers the cans are 
taken to the inspector’s table. If any are 
found defective, they are returned to the’proper 
person, each can having an initial mark as the 
last touch of the soldering tool. We noticed 
that not one ina hundred was returned. 

We noticed, too, how beautifully the work 
has been simplified, so that all these tons of tin 
are handled by the girls without fatigue. 

The tin is brought by the little railway car- 
riage from the store-room by some of the men 
early in the morning, enough for a day’s work, 
and the boxes opened and placed close by the 
first machines at the further end of the room. 
During the day it gradually works its way 
through other machines and hands to the in- 
spector’s table near the door, and there the 
cans are placed in boxes and transported by 
railway to the packer’s room, where they are 
placed close by the hand of the fillers, and 
thence pass to the sealers and labellers and 
packers, and again upon the car and into the 
store-room ready for shipment. 

(To be concluded.) 





Tue Door Yarp.—We love neatness. Our 
eyes take in a stranger’s house at a glance.— 
We pity the man who has a slovenly house- 
wife. Wealth may cast her favors around him, 
but dirt and disorder will make his dwelling a 
cheerless abode. As we traverse the country, 
we look in upon the door yards. The door 
yard is the programme of the order of internal 
arrangements. The clean swept door sill and 
walk and the flowers, are no unmeaning indica- 
tions, and we stop with a sense of comfort 
where we know that “ order reigns.” — Cayuga 
Chief. 

So do we love neatness, and we are of the 
opinion that a housewife’s devotion to it often 
keeps her thin. She frets, as she rolls the old 
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barrels out of the door-yard—gives a lecture on 
having a place for every thing and putting eve- 
ry thing in its proper place, as she carries the 
spade, grubbing hoe, and divers other things to 
the tool house—does wish husband and boys 
would empty the chaff from their shoes some 
where but on the clean swept door sill ; fumes 
because all the flowers she planted and trained 
are rooted up by the hogs or nipped off by 
the horses, and is indignant because all the 
grass is destroyed by the horses being brought 
inside the yard to water. The husband declares, 
as he comes in and puts his hat on the table 
where his wife is kneading bread and his coat 
on a chair, for her to hang in their proper 
places, that if he had such an untidy wife as 
neighbor somebody, that he could not live. 
The sons follow the father’s example with hope- 
ful precision ; the mother sees it ail, puts on a 
worn out countenance, and says nothing. She 
sees there is no use in talking. 

If both husband and wife oftener had a taste 
for neatness and a regard for each other’s taste 
and comfort, much discouragement would never 
be caused that now is, and cleanliness, order 
and neatuess would be much more usual among 
us both in the internal and external arrange- 
ments.—Jndiana Farmer. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Concluded from page 824 vol. 17.) 

The diggers and basket carriers return to 
their work until the discovery of another object 
is announced. At length the chamber is en- 
tirely cleared. It forms part of the house of 
a wealthy citizen. We are in the “ tablinum,” 
a small recess opening upon the great hall 
or atrium. The walls are elaborately painted 
after the usual Pompeian fashion. If they are 
found to be falling, they are at once strength- 
ened by iron brackets, or, if necessary, sustain- 
ed by wooden props or by masonry. If the 
paintings are of more than ordinary merit, they 
are carefully removed, by detaching the plaster 
from the wall. A varnish is laid over those 
which remain to preserve them from the effects 
of exposure. The ancients themselves were 
careful to keep them from damp, and many of 
the most richly painted walls have, for this pur- 
pose, a sheet of lead between the “ intonaco” 
and the wall itself. The pavement is either of 
mosaic, sometimes rich with flowers, fruit, 
masks, or figures in bright colors; or of simple 

atterns in white and black tesserae. On remov- 
ing from it the last layer of rubbish, we come 
upon a perfect skeleton ; it is that of a woman, 
probably the mistress of the house. She had 
attempted to fly on that fatal night, and had 
thought to save her jewel-case—enclosed in its 
wooden casket or pyxis. We find the hinges, 
the lock, and the ornamental fittings, which be- 
ing of bronze and ivory, have been preserved, 
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whilst the wood work has perished. Scattered 
around her are its contents,—her golden ear- 
rings, bracelets, and a necklace hung with curious 
amulets, such as objects in coral, a closed hand, 
with the two fingers extended to ward off the 
evil eye, a bee in onyx of exquisite workman- 
ship, as an augury of good, and little belis 
whose sound drives away contagion, her 
jewelled rings, a fragment of her ivory comb, 
her bronze looking-glass, the ivory pins that 
gathered up her tresses, and a few small glass 
and alabaster vases and bottles which held her 
ointments and perfumes. If the lava-mud has 
penetrated into the chamber. the mould of the 
casket itself may be preserved, so that a perfect 
cast may be taken of it, and even the impression 
of the linen garments which formed part of her 
wardrobe may be plainly seen. Near her lies 
a terra-cotta lamp, with its elegant dolphin- 
shaped cover. It had fallen from her hand 
when she sank exhau-ted, after in vain groping 
her way through the thick darkness. 

But the excavations at present carried on are 
mostly confined to a part of the town which 
seems to have been inhabited by the poorer 
classes. The ground-floor of the houses consists 
of mean shops, with an outer room entirely 
open to the street, and an inner, small and dark, 
in which the stores were probably kept. 

These humble dwellings are, however, by no 
means devoid of interest. They afford us a 
curious insight into the manners and mode’ of 
life of the inhabitants of Pompeii. Many 
trades and crafts still well known to us were 
carried on in them. Some have their appro- 
priate sign, such as we see over modern shops. 
A kind of eating house was recently discovered. 
In the front room was the usual slab of white 
marble, upon which the smoking meats, and 
probably the stewed gourds, and suchlike deli- 
cacies, were exposed, as in Naples at this day. 
On it stood an earthen pipkio containing small 
fish, which had apparently been cooked in oil 
with raisins and onions, and had been ready to 
serve up when the sudden cloud gathered over 
the town. Let into a kind of brick dresser 
were deep basins of earthenware and metal, be- 
neath which were small, open fireplaces to keep 
the soup and other messes warm. Upon it 
were lying the ladles which had been used to 
distribute the contents of the vessels. A rude 
iron tripod stood upon the floor, supporting an 
iron pot or kettle for boiling water; and in the 
middle of the room was a portable iron cooking- 
stove, such as Soyer himself might have envied. 
Ranged against the walls were a number of 
deep bronze trays of various sizes, fitting one 
into the other. Such trays are still used in the 
Kast to serve upa meal. A few glass wine- 
jars were scattered over the floor, and one or 
two square panes of real window-glass, showing 
that the Romans were not ignorant of what, 
until recently, antiquaries declared to be a mod- 
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ern invention.* In the inner shop half a dozen 
earthen jars or amphore of various sizes stood 
upright against the wall. They had contained 
select wines, for which, no doubt, the bost en- 
joyed a local reputation. Each bore its mark, 
and the name of the wine it held; some the 
year of the vintage fixed by the consular date. 
Thus, on one amphora we read “FRVT. T. 
CLAVDIO. IIII. L. VITELLIO. 11. cos.” The 
contents were consequently thirty-two years old 
when the town was overwhelmed, having been 
“ bottled” in the fourth year of the consulate of 
Tiberius Claudius and the third of Lucius Vi- 
tellius, or A. D. 47. 

At the bottom of this inner room was a bak- 
ing-ovén. The mouth was still closed with an 
iron plate. On the floor beneath lay-the iron 
shove! with which the loaves had been placed 
in the oven, and with which they were to be 
taken out when fit for use. When the iron 
door was removed, it was found that it had so 
completely closed the entrance that neither ashes 
nor mud had entered the oven, which wasas it 
had been left by the baker after he had placed 
his loaves in it for baking eighteen hundred 
years ago. Within were the loaves themselves, 
eighty-three in number, black and charred, but 
still retaining their shape, that of a modern 
double loaf scored on the top. Scattered about 
the room were found olives, onions, beans, nuts, 
and the bones of fish. Near the oven were 
other bronze trays ; and various vessels in metal 
were on the floor. Two large leaden tubs, in a 
corner of the room, had probably been used for 
slops and refuse. Squalid cook’s shops, not un- 
like that discovered at Pompeii, are to be seen 
in many a back street of modern Naples. 

Amongst the several inns recently discovered, 
one has the sign of the elephant rudely painted 
on the pilaster which divides two doors. The 
animal is in the fulds of a huge serpent, and is 
led by a pigmy An inscribed tablet states that 
one Sittius had recently restored the tavern,— 
SITTIVS RIISTITVIT ITLIIRANTV. (for elephan- 
tum), and our host informs travellers that he 
a a triclinium with three beds and every com- 

ort. 

Other inscriptions announce the performances 
of gladiators, and jnform the public that there 
will be combats with wild beasts, and that the 
Amphitheatre, open to the sky, will be supplied 
with awnings. 

Space will not permit us to dwell any longer 
upon many other new and interesting discov- 
eries which have been made at Pompeii since 
the Cavaliere Fiorelli has directed the excava- 
tions, but we must not omit to mention what he 
has done for the greater comfort and conveni- 
ence of the traveller. Those who visited Pom- 


peii in former days will not easily forget the 
swarms of hungry “custodi,” or guardians, 
who infested the place, and pounced, like a 
spider upon an entangled fly, upon the helpless 
traveller. In every building of interest there 
lurked one of these plagues, who, keeping its 
treasures under lock and key, exacted his fee 
before he opened the door. 

This curse of the sight-seer, in Italy has 
been abolished. The ruins are now entered at 
two points,—by the Street of the Tombs, as 
formerly, and by the Gate leading to the forum, 
which is close to the railway-station, and to 
which a road has recently been cleared. The 
number of visitors is checked by a turnstile. 
Each pays an entrance-fee of two francs, and 
no further gratuity is required. A guide is 
then selected to conduct him through the ruins. 
A very intelligent class of men has been ap- 
pointed to this office. The visitor further re- 
ceives a printed plan of the excavations and a 
list of the principal buildings, those of peculiar 
interest being marked with a star, so that he 
may either examine all that is to be seen, or, if 
his time should be limited, may make the most 
of it. He is left, as much as possible, to him- 
self. It is expected that a sense of propriety 
will restrain him from injuring any of the mon- 
uments, and from indulging in the low habit of 
writing his name upon the walls. Signor Fi- 
orelli has devised a method of bringing to shame 
those who are guilty of this breach of good 
manners. He has ordered the names thus 
written to be published weekly in the Naples 
paper which has the largest circulation. He 
has been requested to furnish a list of those of 
our own countrymen, that they may be similar. 
ly exposed to public reprobation at home. No- 
tices in several languages are placed at the en- 
trances and in different parts of the ruins, call- 
ing upon visitors not to give gratuities, and 
threatening with instant dismissal those who 
venture to receive them. And these rules are 
rigorously enforced, and have already had a sal- 
utary effect upon’ this formerly demoralized 
race of Italian custodi. A bright-eyed, smil- 
ing boy, who had been employed for a whole 
day in carrying the drawing materials of a 
sketcher and in performing various little ser- 
vices with that singular quickness and intelli- 
gence which distinguish the Italian peasant, 
resolutely refused the “ buonamano” to which, 
it was believed, he was fully entitled for his ex- 
tra work; and this instance of his virtue was 
the more remarkable as no superintendent was 
near. It is impossible to overrate the effect 
that these seemingly trifling rules—now 
enforced in all the public institutions in 
Naples—will have upon the character of the 
people. Where but a short time ago there was 
everywhere corruption, from the throne to the 
beggar,—where every public officer, from the 
highest to the lowest, lived upon the bribes 
















































‘* In one of the public baths a window with its 
frame and four panes of glass was discovered not 
long ago, and there are many such panes above eigh- 
teen inches square in the Naples Museum. 
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which he exacted,—this attempt to inculcate 
principles of honesty deserves the highest 
praise and should meet with every encourage- 
ment. 

The illiberal and foolish rule which formerly 
prevented a stranger from making the slightest 
sketch cf the ruins or of any object discovered 
in them, and even from taking a few hurried 
notes, has now been abolished. Every one, 
under necessary regulations, may draw, de- 
scribe, and publish as he thinks fit. A small 
museum has been opened at Pompeii to contain 
such objects as may specially serve to illustrate 
the ruins and the manners and mode of life of 
the former inhabitants; and a collection of the 
remains of various animals,—such as dogs, 
horses, goats, tortoises, and a sucking-pig still 
in the baking-pan,—and of various edible ob- 
jects, adds much to its interest. In addition, 
Sigvor Fiorelli has established a library, which 
is destined to contain a complete collection of 
works on Pompeii and of such as illustrate the 
arts and manners of the mpl. The student 
of archzology and history, as"well as the mere 
tourist, may thus spend many profitable and 
pleasant hours amongst the ruins. 

The nomenclature of the houses and streets 
has been changed. Formerly, the principal 
buildings were named after some distinguished 
persons who may have been present when they 
were discovered. There was the House of the 
Queen of England, the House of the Grand 
Duke, ete. Signor Fiorelli has endeavored, by 
consulting the inscriptions painted on the walls, 
and from other sources, such as seals and relics 
found in the ruins of the house itself, to restore 
to it the name of the owner. When this can- 
not be done, the house is numbered, and the 
occupation of the owner is noted: we have, for 
instance, the house and shop of the dyer, in 
which his pans with the remains of the dye in 
them are still seen, of the baker, of the color- 
man, of the jeweller, the eating-house, the inn, 
etc. 
Many important statues and other objects, 
such as furniture, which have been taken to the 
Museum at Naples, have been replaced by 
plaster casts; so that their original site and 
the use for which they served may be under- 
stood. 

We must not conclude without alluding to 
the magnificent work on the ruins of Pompeii, 
now in course of publication by Signor Nic- 
colini, the Secretary to the Royal Museum, and 
the son of the original editor of the ‘“ Museo 
Borbonico.” Thirty-three numbers, forming 
half of the entire work, have already been is- 
sued. Colored lithographic plates represent 
with great fidelity, and in the most pleasing 
form, the paintings, architectural decorations, 
statues, and various objects in glass, metal, mar- 
ble, and other materials, discovered in the prin- 
cipal buildings. Each house and its contents 














are separately illustrated. The plates are 
mostly executed from the faithful and spirited 
drawings of Signor Abbate, an artist of great 
merit and experience, well known in this coun- 
try from his admirable restoration of a Pompe- 
ian house in the Crystal Palace. 

But oné-third of the town has yet been ex- 
posed to view. Twenty years must elapse, if 
the works are carried on as they now are,* be- 
fore the whole is uncovered. It is impossible 
to conjecture what additions may be made to 
the treasures already discovered. It is true 
that the most important edifices, and conse- 
quently the more wealthy quarters of the town, 
have been explored; but there still remain a 
vast number of private dwellings which are in 
many respects even more interesting than the 
public buildings, because not found elsewhere, 
and likely, under the skilful direction of Signor 
Fiorelli, to furnish us with new and most re- 
liable particulars relating to the domestic life 
of the Romans.+ 

We are thus indebted to Vesuvius for the 
preservation of the most perfect monument of 
the ancient world. The terrible mountain 
whilst it destroyed has also saved Pompeii; and 
when the shroud of lava-mud and ashes shall 
have been altogether raised from it, the travel- 
ler will gaze upon the almost perfect form of a 
Roman city. 


———__-—~<ee—- ______ 


For Friend’s Review. 
GROWING OLD. 
My child, thy cheek is apple red, 
While mine is pale, and fringed with gray ; 
Thy saddest thoughts are of to-day ; 
Mine linger with the past, the dead : 
Yet, is my hope than thine more bold, 
Though I grow old. 


Thongh dim to me shall wane the sun, 
His rays may warm me through and through ; 
Yet can I feel the drops of dew, 
When the moon’s course for me is run: 
Within me shines a light untold, 
Though I am old. 


So soon shall I be done with life, 
And all things beautiful and good ? 
The joys of meadow, stream and wood,— 
The peace of love, the glow of strife? 
No,—worlds before me now unfold, 
That grow not old. 


Twilight shall come with death,—the rest 
A weary soul wants—calm as night ; 
A dawn shall follow, not too bright, 
A perfect glory, east and west: 
What, then, while thus my heart is told, 
Though I grow old ? 
H. 





* During the winter months about five hundred 
men, women, and boys are employed in the excava- 
tion ; during the summer, owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, only fifty. 

+ The most recent discovery is that of the entire 
skeletons of two horses, which had taken refuge in 
the porter’s lodge of a very elegant mansion, leav- 


ing the car to which they had been attached in the 
court. 
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Faith must look to Christ and to Him 
alone, for all it seeks for here, for all it hopes 
for hereafter. Nothing is so easy to describe, 
nothing so difficult to possess, as this childlike, 
simple grace,—the direct act of the Spirit of 
God upon the heart. See that there be nothing 
mingled with the only object of the Christian 
faith—a suffering, a crucified, a risen Redeemer. 
See. that while one eye is fixed upon Him, the 
other be not turned inward upon yourself, to 
unite any, however small a portion, of your 
own work, to his great and perfect and finished 
sacrifice. If, after diligent and prayerful self- 
examination, you are enabled to say, I desire to 
trust in none but Christ; I desire to be taught 
by none but Christ; I desire to be ruled by 
none but Christ ; I desire none but Christ for my 
consolation here; I desire none but Christ for 
my security, and my happiness hereafter: how- 
ever faint these feelings may be, however weak 
or minute be their apparent hold upon your 
heart, be not cast down ; they are the “seed of 
mustard,” they are the ‘“‘ smoking flax,” they 
are the “ bruised reed ;” and you may say of the 
weakest and the frailest faith like this, ‘‘ Here- 
by I know that I am in Him.”— Blunt. 





Keep me, whilst tempest-driven on life’s dark sea, 
Close to Thy side; 
There, safely anchored by sure hope in Thee, 
Let me abide. 








































Jesus! Thou art my All, What can I lose, 
Since Thou art mine? 
Guide me, O best beloved, my portion choose, 
For I am Thine; 
To the desired haven let me come 
In Thine own way: 
There will be no more night in that fair home, 
But Endless Day! 


H. K. B. B. 
From “ Things New and Old.” 


—_—~< > ——__—__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to the 
17th ult. 


DenmMARK AND GeRmany.—in reply to the demand 
of Prussia respecting the occupation of Lauenburg, 
the Hanoverian government has declared that it had 
no knowledge of the occupation of Lauenburg by 
Hanoverian troops, and that it was even surprised 
at such astep. The occupation was ordered by 
Gen. Haake upon instructiong from the cabinet at 
Dresden. 

A Weimar paper asserts that Austria and Prussia 
propose that the Duchies should be administered by 
a temporary government, composed of three‘members, 
one of whom will represent the Federal Diet. The 
Federal troops will remain in Holstein. A semi- 
official statement is published, that Saxony intends 
to lay before the Federal Diet, a proposal that an 
explanation be demanded of Austria and Prussia in 
reference to those Powers having permitted the 
King of Denmark to cede rights to them to which he 
himself had no title. 

Prince Frederick William of Hesse has laid claim 
to the Duchy of Lauenburg, having already ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the German Diet. 
It is asserted that he renounced his claim to the 
crown of Denmark and the countries attached to 
that kingdom, in favor of his sister, the wife of 
Christian IX., on condition that the integrity of 
Denmark should be respected. That condition not 
having been fulfilled, Prince Frederick William con- 
siders his renunciation no longer valid. 


The King of Denmark opened the Rigsrad, a 
special assembly representing only the purely Dan- 
ish provinces, as distinguished from that for all the 
provinces lately attached to the monarchy, on the 
6th ult., with a speech, in which he declared in 
substance, that Denmark, having been left without 
assistance from any part of Europe, had Been 
conquered by superior force, and compelled to 
make heavy and grievous concessions, since the 
continuance of the war would only occasion greater 
losses and misfortunes, without any prospect of ad- 
vantage. He, however, expressed a hope of brighter 
days in the future, if King and people unite their 
efforts for the benefit of their country. 





Do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again: carry the crystal of truth in the hand 
unsullied; walk with one hand clasped in 
Christ’s, the other reaching down for the com- 
fort and sustenance of “ Whatsoever beneath 
us may creep or cling.””— Winslow. 





“He maketh the storm a calia, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then they are glad because they be quiet, so He bringeth 
them unto their desired haven.”—Ps, cvii. 29, 30. 

I know, O Lord, though all around is dark, 
I need not fear. 
Rough are the waves that toss my little bark, 
But Thou art near. 
The stormy winds Thy word alone fulfil,— 
Their rage shall cease ; 
And when Thy voice shall give the charge, “Be still,” 
All will be peace. 


Yes! I shall see (soon &s this storm has passed 
Across the soul) 
That He who slumbers not held every blast 
In His control ; 
And though, o’ershadowed by the present woe, 
The heart may quail, 
Strong in the grace, the strength Thou dost bestow, 
I shall prevail. 


What though long-cherished hopes, like autumn 
leaves, 
All scattered lie? 
Knowing Thy love divine, this scarcely grieves, 
For spring is nigh. 
New hopes, God-given, shall then arise and bloom 
In beauty bright; 
Therefore, in hope rejoicing, ’mid the gloom, 
I wait for light. 


Encianp.—Another case under the Foreign En- 
listment act has been tried at Liverpool. Two mer- 
chants were charged with having enlisted men to 
serve on board the rebel cruiser Georgia. It was 
proved that the seamen had been engaged to go on 
board the vessel in the Clyde, ostensibly for a voy- 
age to China, and that off the coast of France the 
rebel colors were raised, and the men were asked to 
join the ship for a cruise against American vessels. 
The defendants’ counsel claimed that the actual en-, 
Vastment took piace out of the British dominions 


Thou precious Saviour by whose life I live, 


Lighten mine eyes! 
Let me not miss the lessons Thou dost give, 


O make me wise! 
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set the torpedoes in the channel for the rebels, and 
be is now engaged in taking them up. A dispatch 
from General Grant states that Richmond papers of 
the 27th announce that Fort Morgan is in possession 
of the U. S. forces, but that it is not known whether 
it was blown up, surrendered or evacuated. 


Accounts from the Shenandoah valley on the 
28th, represented that a large portion of the force 
lately confronting Gen. Sheridan there, has been 
withdrawn towards Richmond; but on the 29th, a 
reconnoisance, seven miles beyond Charlestown, 
proved that a large body still remained in that 
neighborhood. The cavalry sent out were obliged 
to retreat until they reached their infantry supports, 
when the two combined assumed the offensive, and 
the rebels retreated in turn. - Considerable fighting 
occurred at different times during the past week in 
the neighborhood of the Potomac, but no general 
or decisive engagement. It is reported that some 
of the rebel forces attempted to cross the Potomac 
on the 26th, and were prevented: but whether this 
movement was more than a feint appears doubtful. 
Accounts differ as to their proceedings in the valley, 
some representing them as having been occupied in 
carrying off the crops to furnish subsistence for their 
armies, while others indicate that they were build- 
ing strong fortifications at Strasburg to maintain 
their possession and protect the repairing of the 
railroad to Tennessee. A correspondent of the 
Richmond Whig asserts that Gen. Sheridan, in re- 
tiring from Strasburg northward, destroyed all the 
grain, hay, &c., and drove off the caitle, horses, 
&c., from the counties of Clark, Frederick and War- 
ren, leaving the people destitute. We have no ac- 
count from him of any such action on his part. 


Rebel papers report that Gen. Sherman has pos- 
session of the railroad connecting Atlantic with 
Montgomery, Alabama, and is so massing his forces 
that Gen. Hood will be compelled to fight or evacu- 
ate Atlanta. Gen. Sherman himself reports to the 
War Department that his recent movement to occu- 
py the rebel lines of supply has been successfal. 
Other accounts state that Gen. Kilpatrick’s expedi- 
tion destroyed about fourteen miles of the Macon 
railroad in two places. On his return he met a 
strong rebel force, and defeated it, capturing six 
cannon and 200 prisoners, but afterwards encoun- 
tered another body, and was so heavily pressed as 
to lose most of his captures. 


That portion of the army of the Potomac, (the 5th 
Corps,) which had advanced across the Weldon 
Railroad on the 18th ult., maintained its position 
there until the 25th, being joined early in last week 
by the 2d Corps, which had recrossed from the 
north side of James river. They are said to have 
destroyed the track for several miles, from a point 
two miles from Petersburg to one beyond Reams’ 
Station. Repeated and vigorous attempts to drive 
them off were made by the rebel forces during this 
time, but without success. On the, 25th, the 2d 
Corps, which was destroying the road south of 
Reams’ Station, was attacked several times during 
the day, but each assault was repulsed. At 5} P.M., 
& combined attack was made on its centre and left, 
and a desperate battle ensued, participated in by 
the 5th Corps also, in which the rebels gained some 
temporary advantages, taking some of the intrench- 
ments, but most of these were afterwards regained. 
At dark the U.S. troops were withdrawa from part 
of the road, but four miles of it are said to be still 
held by them. The rebels retired from the field 
during the night, leaving behind their dead and 
wounded. The Union loss on this day is estimated 
at about 2000, and that of the rebels is supposed to 
be twice as great. 





and therefore there was no case. The jury convict- 
ed the defendants, but judgment was reserved until 
the objections raised should be decided by a supe- 
rior court. 


IneLaNp.—Fearful riots, growing out of the old 
animosity between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants, commenced at Belfast on the 12th, and 
continued until the ]7th, when they were subdued 
by a military force. Several houses were more or 
less wrecked, a nunnery was destroyed, and many 
persons were seriously wounded. Some disturbance 
occurred at Londonderry on the same day. 


Turkry.—In consequence of the united protests 
of the American and English Ministers, the Porte 
has authorized the continuance of religious contro- 
versy in the Protestant books, provided, however, 
that the Koron is not insulted. 

The Turkish cotton crop is said to be more than 
fourfold that of last year. 


Domestic.—The bi-monthly report of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for the 6th and 7th 
months is just issued. It contains tables, showing 
the condition of the crops of the country, expressed 
in tenths. The final returns in the 10th month will 
show the estimated number of bushels, &c. Of the 
most important wheat-growing States the winter 
wheat in Obio is estifpated az 4-10 or 40 per cent. 
below the crop of 1863, but its spring wheat is 5 
per cent. above the same last year; Indiana is an 
average; Illinois 1-10th below in winter wheat, but 
2} tenths above in spring wheat; Michigan 1-10th 
above in both ; while Iowais 1-10th below in winter 
and 1} tenths in spring wheat; Wisconsin, winter 
wheat 1-10th and spring wheat 4} tenths below; Mary- 
land 2 10ths, Pennsylvania 2#tenths below, and New 
York 1-10th below in winter, and 3-10ths below in 
spring wheat. It is believed that thethreshing will re- 
duce these estimates of loss, as the grain is said to 
be large and the ears well filled. The crop of oats in 
all the States principally producing it, except Pennsyl- 
yania, was a little below an average. The amount of 
potatoes planted generally exceeded the average ; the 
product, of course, could not be estimated at that 
early period. The latter was also the case with 
regard to corn. Hay was harvested in good condi- 
tion, and in most of the States mentioned, it did 
not vary greatly from an average crop. 


Military Affairs.—Early on the morning of the 
21st ult., the rebel general Forrest, with three brig- 
ades of cavalry, said to number about 3000 men, 
made a sudden attack upon Memphis, Tennessee. 
They are said to have left Oxford, Miss., near which 
place a body of U. S. troops under General Smith 
was at the time, on the 18th inst., and made a rapid 
march to Memphis, which they surprised, driving in 
the pickets. Generals Washburne, Buckland and 
Hurlbut narrowly escaped being captured, which 
is supposed to have been the principal object of 
the expedition. The rebels took about 250 prison- 
ers, many of whom afterwards escaped, and carried 
off some plunder; but they soon left the city, fol- 
lowed by a considerable force of U. 8. troops, and a 
fight occurred in which the rebels were defeated. 
They were last reported retreating towards Panola, 
Miss. : 

From Mobile we have information, via New Or- 
leans, that some gunboats of Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet made a reconnoisance on the 14th within three 
miles of the city, and found that the Nashville was 
sunk across the channel, totally preventing access 
to the city by his vessels, till it should be removed. 
Two iron-clad rams and some plated batteries were 
geen near the city. Itis said that the Admiral has 
succeeded in obtaining the services of the man who 
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